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Research and the Teacher 


For the past decades considerable 
import has been placed on Educa- 
lional Research and its place in our 
democratic educational system. It is 
ihe concensus of opinion that all edu- 
cators, administrators teachers 
alike, recognize the significant con- 
tributions of research to education. Re- 


holds that research in education is 
the work of a selected few—profes- 
sional research workers whose only 
duties are concerned with gathering 
data and reporting the findings—or 
the work of research departments in 
the various schools established for 
the one purpose of carrying on educa- 


and recommended procedures are on 
trial. The teacher is in the role of the 
experimenter. No one can determine 
better than he techniques which are 
successful and those which are fail- 
ures. Problems concerning capacity 
and achievement, elimination, disci- 
pline, attitudes and interests, and 


others 


search has certainly 


rumerous 


made its imprint on 
our evolving educa- 
tional policies and 
procedures ; it has 
led the way toward 
improved techniques 
and toward the a- 
chievement of our ul- 
timate educational 
objectives. 

Accepting the fact 
that teachers and ad- 
ministrators realize 
the importance of re- 
search in the develop- 


ment of our educa- 


presentation. 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions of professional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
to the professional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues a-e wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author 
has violated standards of professional ethics or journalistic 


have their foundation 
in the ordinary class- 
room. Research on 
the parl of the teach- 
er is the key to the 
solution of many of 
these problems. The 
energetic teacher with 
the proper degree of 
initiative can, with- 
out restraint, devise 
and try oul new pro- 


and 


niques and make last- 


cedures tech- 


ing contributions to 


education. Participa- 


tional system, one 
pauses lo wonder why so many teach- 
ers fail to utilize this vast channel for 
professional growth. It is relatively 
apparent that very few classroom 
teachers actually contribute to our 
ever-growing reservoir of knowledge 
gathered through the efforts of numer- 
ous individuals in countless surveys, 
studies, and educational experiments. 
The entire research contribution of 
most teachers is a half-hearted effort 
made to complete a research project 
as part of the requirements for a 
Master's degree while completing aca- 
demic and professional training. 

The classroom teacher in general 


tional research. Research to most 
classroom teachers is something far 
removed from their duties and respon- 
sibilities in the educational picture. 

And, indeed, it is a greal misfortune 
that these are the tenets of the teach- 
ers regarding educational research. 
What unlimited opportunities and pos- 
sibilities for advancement are over- 
looked because of the teachers’ tend- 
encies to neglect their responsibility 
in the research field! 

Probably no other area presents so 
many opportunities for further study 
and exploration than the teacher's 


own classroom. It is here that theories 


tion in educational 


research by classroom teachers is a 
desirable and necessary part of the 
profession. 

In this issue of the Journal we 
present abstracts of a number of re- 
search projects completed by students 
and teachers who are fulfilling re- 
quirements for Master's degrees. It 
is our hope that projects of this 
nature will serve as an _ incentive 
for continued work in educational 
research and_ stimulate others to 
accept the challenge presented by 


research responsibilities. 


CuHarves Harpaway 
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THE PROBLEM 

In a recent survey conducted by 
the National Education Association, 
it was found that at least 10 per cent 
of school age children have some de- 
gree of hearing loss. This means that 
in every classroom of thirty children, 
three can be expected to have hear- 
ing defects. As the 
resulting factor ol 
this handicap. re- 
both 


education and soc- 


tardation§ in 


ial adjustment is 
usually lorthcom- 
ing, and the child 
is often labled as 


slow. inattentive, 


careless, or even, in 

some instances, 
feeble-minded. At the same time, he 
is subjected to undue scoldings, insults, 
crude jokes, and ridicule. For this 
reason, the teacher and parents 
should be acquainted with the symp- 

_ toms and problems of hearing losses. 
The vocation of the teacher demands 
that these children be given special 
consideration. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER IN 
HELPING TO FIND THE 
HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILD 


To help discover these children, 
several states have instituted an an- 
nual testing program. Such testing 
programs are worth-while, but they 
do not entirely relieve the teacher 
from the responsibility of the de- 
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tection of these children, and the re- 
porting of them to the proper auth- 
orities. It does not take a whole year 
lor a hearing deficiency to develop. 
The annual test fails to take into 
consideration the newcomers in the 
school system, and those children 
who may have been absent when the 
lesting was being done. If the teacher 
can detect the child who is aurally 
handicapped, the child should im- 
mediately begin to benefit from her 
knowledge. 

Symptoms of hearing losses. Teach- 
ers and parents should be informed of 
the clues in a child's behavior that 
might suggest a hearing loss. Dr. 
Richard Silverman, M.D., Director 
of Central Institute for the Deaf. 
lists the following factors as being 
worthy of investigation:! 

1. Inattention 

2. Frequent requests for repetition 
of spoken words 

3. Cupping the hand to the ear 

4. Cocking the head 

5. Copying dictation 

6. Indifferent responses to music 

7. Reluctance to participate in ac- 
tivities that require oral communica- 
tion such as dramatics 

8. Abnormatities of speech 

9. Failure to follow oral directions 

10. Daydreaming 
11. Poor scholarship 


12. Frequent ear-aches 
— 


'H. Davis, Hearing and Deafness, 


(New York: Murry Hill Books, Inc., 
1947) p.357 


13. Bad tonsils and adenoids 


14. Frequent colds 

15. Wants to watch the speaker, 
face 

16. Medical history of other deafness 
in the family 


17. Mouth breathing 


Sometimes the greatest indication of 
a hearing loss is found in the person- 
ality of the child. Certain traits that 
may indicate some involvement are: 

1. Truancy, lying or stealing 

2. Extreme extroversion or intro. 
version 

3. Listless, uninterested in any 
group 

4. Sensitive, aloof, suspicious, hard 
to accept as an acquaintance 

5. Other forms of a typical behavior 

used by the child as compensations. 
because he feels socially inadequate 
and wants attention directed toward 
himself, are often noted. 
Any teacher observing one ol several 
of these characteristics appearing 
rather consistently in a child's be. 
havior should attempl, by means ol 
simple hearing tests, to make some 
evaluation cl his hearing. 

Simple tests the classroom teacher 
can give in order to test hearing. 
There are two groups of simple tests 
designed to measure hearing. Because 
the hearing range, from 300 to 3,000 
cycles per second, is that most con- 
cerned with the hearing of speech, 
the conversational voice test and the 
whisper test are the best measures, 
Voice and whisper tests measure the 
two kinds of sound that are most 


important to man. 


1. Method of testing with spoken 
child is placed about 
twenty (20) feet from the tester in 
a silewise position (this eliminates 
the possibility ol lip reading.) The 
ears are tested separately with the 


voice— The 


one ear being plugged while the other 
ear is being tested. The teacher uses 
« normal tone of voice and asks the 
child questions suited to the child's 
level and interests. If the child fails 
to answer, the tester moves closer to 
the child ‘at one foot per move until 
the child was able to respond. The 
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distance al which the child was able 


to reply is expressed as a ratio to nor- 
mal hearing. i.e.. 8/20. This test is 
most difficult to standardize.” 

2. Method of testing with whis- 
pered voice— his test is administered 
in the same manner as the spoken 
voice test. The distance, however, is 
usually fifteen (15) feet instead olf 
twenty (20). The ears are tested sep- 
arately and the result is also a frac- 
tion, using fifteen (15) as the base 
number. The whisper test is relatively 
easy to standardize by whispering 
only alt the end of an expiration.” 
The second group of tests are those 
of the coin click and the watch tick. 
These are of great value as diagnostic 
tests. Both of these tests are tests of 
high frequency sounds. For the most 
part they are above the important 
voice range. They are very uselul, 
however, because losses of hearing 
often begin with a loss of sensitivity 
for the high frequencies. By giving 
these tests, the defect can be detected 
much earlier than it can be done with 
the speech and whisper tests." 

1. Method of watch-tick testing— 
In giving this informal test of hearing, 
the watch is held close to the child's 
ear. The watch is moved away until 
he no longer can hear it. (This dis- 
tance should be standardized with a 
normal hearing person.) The tester 
is dependent upon the child's re- 
sponse as to whether he hears it or 
not. 

2. Method of coin-click test—In this 
test, two coins are clicked together 
near the child's ear. The child's re- 
sponses are noted. If he responds to 
the noise, it is assumed that he heard 
it. This test cannot be standardized. 


WHAT THE TEACHER 
SHOULD DO WHEN SHE 
FINDS A HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILD 


The responsibility of the teacher 
who has a hard-of-hearing child in 


“Harry J. Baker, Introduction to the 
Exceptional Child (New York: the 
Macmillan Company, 1945.) p.86. 
“Ibid.., p.85. 


‘Davis, op. cit., p.127. 
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the classroom depends a great deal 
upon the facilities of the school SYS- 
lem. It depends upon the cooperation 
existing in the school system: it de- 
pends upon the personnel of the sys- 
tem; it depends upon community edu- 
and it depends upon the 
the the 


school organization. When one real- 


cation; 
interest of community in 


izes that some authorities estimate 
that 80 per cent of the deafness of 
later life could have been cured or 
alieviated if given attention early in 
life, the role of the teacher becomes 
tremendously important. 

Referral to school nurse. If the 
school has a well organized health 
program. the first step would be for 
the teacher to refer the child to the 
school nurse. It would be the duty 
of the nurse to see that the child is 
given a more objective hearing test, 
and if the hearing test shows a hear- 
ing loss, or if there is a history of ear 
difficulties such as frequent ear-aches 
or discharging ears, the child should 
be referred for an otological examina- 
tion. (It should be remembered that 
a child having frequent ear-aches, 
discharging ears, or a_ fluctuating 
hearing loss should be referred for 
a complete otological examination 
even though the hearing is normal.) 

Referral to school principal. Fol- 
lowing the hearing test given by the 
school nurse, a referral slip should be 
viven to the principal containing all 
the information thus far obtained. If 
an otological examination is needed, 
the principal will send a notice to 
the parents informing them of the 
existing situation. 


Referral to the home. The referral 
to the home should be informative as 
well as explanatory. Many parents 
are very meagerly informed regard- 
ing the seriousness of hearing prob- 
lems. The enclosure to be sent home 
with the audiogram should be similar 


to the following example: 
For the Parents: 
The enclosed chart is the result of a 


hearing test given to 


The test given 


has a hearing 


“o hearing remaining in the 
left ear anda hearing loss of........ 
decibels in the right ear. Her percent- 
age of hearing remaining in the right 
ear is 
If this child’s ears have not been ex- 
amined by a doctor recently, or il 
he/she is not receiving medical treat- 
ment for this condition now, it is 
suggested that he/she receive immed- 
jiate treatment. 
Below are some factors to be consid- 
ered concerning your child’s hearing 
problem 
1. Hearing problems respond to 
treatment better in childhood than at 
any other time. 
2. A child can lose almost 40 % 
of his hearing before you will notice 


il. Usually hearing that has been lost 


3. In most cases of hearing difficul- 
lies, they are conditions that will 
not be oul-grown. They may hecome 
worse with age and may prove to be 
a severe handicap, when the child is 
an adult. | 

4. Some hearing problems are an 
indication of a serious involvement of 
the hody. It is therefore more import- 
ant than ever that the child be taken 
to the doctor immediately. 


Please fill in the space below. 


Parent or Guardian 
GROUPS OF 
HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 
Each child having any degree of 
impairment should be classed, for 
educational purposes, according to 
The 
amount or degree of hearing loss, to- 
gether with the age of onset of the 
impairment, determine the type of re- 
habilitative work needed. 


his amount of impairment. 


Four groups of aural handicaps. 
The aurally handicapped are divided 


(Continued on page 30) 
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THE PROBLEM 


Before any procedure for the pro- 
motion of good citizenship can be 
outlined it is necessary to know what 
citizenship is. Many of our present 
population are merely inhabitants 
and not citizens. Uhey live in our 
country and enjoy its privileges and 


but 


they feel no obli- 


protection 


galion for active 
allegiance in re- 
turn. The great 
lask confronting 
our nation is the 
making of its 142, 
000,000 inhabi- 
tants into 142, 
000.000 citizens. 
To accomplish 


this end countless 

intermediary objectives must be deter- 
mined and definite activities selected 
through which all people who enjoy 
the opportunities of citizenship will 
become habitual contributors to the 
development and maintenance of that 
which they enjoy. Until we secure 
a greater realization of this ideal, we 
shall have a large group of people 
who not only are poor citizens but 
who also, through cynicism and lack 
of understanding, prevent good citi- 
zens and efficient public servants 
from performing their duties accord- 
ing to the soundest policies. 

Henry Watterson’s editorial in the 
Louisville Courier Journal in 1920 
entitled, “The Crime of Being Presi- 
dent”, still remains a good illustration 
of a condition calling for specific 
training in citizenship. He said, in 
part, as follows: 

“After eight years of most exacting 
labor, Woodrow Wilson sits broken 
and weary in the White House, his 
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work reviled, and his character sub- 
jected to the most venomous attacks. 
Is it after all a crime to be president ? 
The history of the Presidents of the 
United States testifies to the  start- 
ling conclusion that in the eyes of 
contemporaries the President is al- 
ways a contemptible man, more sin- 
ning than sinned against. The men 
who have réached what should be the 
pinnacle of honor have always been 
condemned and excoriated in the bit- 
terest fashion. Their private lives have 
been the food and drink of scandal 
mongers; their motives in performing 
their duties have been suspected. 
Washington, revered as the father of 
our country, was the target of the 
most scurrilous attacks. Lincoln, loved 
of all men in 1920, was a fiend in 
1865. Scorned by his own Cabinet, 
branded as.a traitor and an autocrat, 
he was finally murdered by an aveng- 
er of the people Rehan The next presi- 
dent will not escape. He, too, must 
run the scorching gauntlet of abuse 
for the next four years. The crime of 
being president will be impressed up- 
on him each passing day ae ee 
And whether he retires quietly like 
George Washington, is brutally killed 
like Lincoln, Garfield, and McKin- 
ley, or must be put in an invalid’s 
litter like Woodrow Wilson, he will 
realize that the honor and glory of 
the Presidency is a fiction which is 
recognized only by posterity. 
Numerous suggestions are made by 
various factions from time to time to 
remedy such conditions as that des- 
cribed nearly thirty years ago by 
Watterson, as well as other blemishes 
which continue to characterize our 
civilization. Each group insists that 
its own particular hobby, ridden vol- 
untarily or through compulsion by all 


the people, would remove all blight 
from our citizenship. Some think that 


a law passed by CONngress OF state 


legislatures, making undesirable acts 
criminal offenses, will result in the 
disappearance of such acts: Some 


think that a pledge of allegiance to ° 


the flag on the part of the public 
school teachers of the country wil] 


cure the ills of society; others believe 


that perfection would follow a one 


hundred per cent enforcement of all 
the laws now on the statute hooks. 
Most intelligent people are agreed 
that law observance should replace 
law enforcement and the problem is, 
“How shall such substitution be ac- 
complished?” 

Many teachers understand _ the 
problem but fail to agree on the 


method of attack to be used. Leading 


exponents of each academic division — 


of the curriculum are prone to believe 
that if the prescribed requirements of 


their particular type of subject mat. 


ter were doubled, or, perhaps tripled, 


the desired results would be forth. 
coming. English teachers want more 
time in which to put their remedy in- 
to effect, and they want all other de. 
partments to lend a hand: social sci- 
ence teachers, before they were given 
more time, were sure that they could 
remedy the situation if only given a 


chance; other groups have pursued, — 


and are still pursuing, similar delu- 
sions. [he correct method of attack 
must be more fundamental and more 
inclusive than any yet attempted since 
society became so complex. 


Opportunities in Extra-Curricular 
Activities | 

In view of the more or less destruc- 
tive comments just made, one hesi- 
tates to attempt to offer any sugges- 
tions of constructive nature for fear 
that to all except himself they will 
appear as faulty as those enumerated 
above. However, the citizenship op- 


portunities in our so-called extra- 


curricular activities are worthy of | 


careful consideration. 

Some one may ask, ““What are 
extra-curricular activities?” The usual 
answer is that they are such “legiti- 
mate activities as are not provided 
for in the curriculum.” Just what is 
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the inheren|! difference between a cur- 
ricular and an extra-curricular activ- 
itv no one seems to know. If a cur- 
ricular activity does not contribute to 
the realization of one or more of the 
cardinal objectives of education. theo- 
retically, at least, we discard it; the 
same principle should he applied to 
a useless extra-curricular activity. 
Extra-curricular activities are usually 
elective, but so, also. are latin and 
many other subjects. Some say that 
extra-curricular activities are more 
like play than curricular activities 
and that good results follow them 
only incidentally. Some educators 
Lave no place in their scheme o: 
thinking for extra-curricular activities, 
for as SOON as such activities become 
a parl of the regular routine of the 
school they become curricular. 

Whatever definition we may wish 
to accept, it seems that the school 
administrator overlooks splendid op- 
portunities for service when he ne- 
olects or gives only incidental recog- 
nition to activities outside of the reg- 
ular academic schedule. OF course. 
such work must nol be overdone. To 
avoid overemphasis, activities adapt- 
able to the interests ol the students 
and to the facilities of the schoo! must 
ke selected. After the activities have 
been chosen they should be given a 
definite time allotment in the daily 
program in order to give them the 
dignity they deserve, to insure all! 
students an opportunity to participate, 
and to secure the highest type ol co- 
operation from teachers. In admini- 
stering such a program it is well to 
remember that the democratic schoo! 
undertakes to equalize opportunities 
of the kind and number determined 
by individual needs. 

Student Government 

Long ago Aristotle declared that 
man is a political animal and _ that 
politics—in the best meaning of the 
lem—is the noblest employment ol 
lee men. More recent authorities in 
political science have pointed oul that 
government transcends all other forms 
ol social cooperation. During World 
War I and World War II, we heard 
much about making the world safe 
lor democracy, and in 1948, thought- 
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making democracy sate for the world. 
While 


rendered lip-service to such 


educators are concerned about 


leaders in education have 
ideals 
and while they realize fully that all 
men and women are nol only subject 
to the intluence of sovernment! but 
that they are also duty bound as sood 
citizens to participate in government, 
they have been slow in offering Op- 
portunities lor training and partict- 
pation in government in our elemen- 
lary and secondary schools. There is 
little wonder that adults make such 
slaring and costly blunders at- 
iempting to govern themselves. They 
are compelled to learn through experti- 
ence what they should have been 
taught or given the opportunity to 
learn in school and. of course, must 


pay the price of learning in such a 


manner, 
Activities ol student vovernment 
may Le various and numerous as 


those of government ina municipality 
or state. There are legislative aclivi- 
ties required in the making ol rules 
and the devising of means for en- 
lorcing them: advisory and coopera- 
live activities to be carried out in con- 
junction with the fac ulty: supervisory 
aclivilies im arranging lor celebra- 
lions, lestivals. collection of funds. the 
elimination of such unwholesome 
practices as hazings and class fights, 
etc; juclic ial activities in determining 
cuill and punishment of wrong-doers: 
in short, only the size ol the school 
and the vision of the teaching staff 
limit the possibilities in student GOV- 
crnment. 

While student covernment olfers 


such unlimited opportunities — for 
greatly enhancing the value of our 
schocls to the people who support 
them. it would be unwise for any 
school administrator to assume that 
the mechanism of such control may 
be started and permitted to proceed 
thereafter without suidance from the 
teachers and supervisory officials. On 
the other hand, if the machinery is 
to function smoothly, many precau- 
lions are necessary. Just as setting 
the most desirable persons into ollice 
is one ol the most critical problems 


of adult politics, so must this prob- 


lem be faced in connection with stu- 


dent government. However, while 


setting the best people frequently 
seems next to impossible in adult life, 
in school such persons are usually 
willing to serve and there are elfec- 
tive means ol placing them in power. 
Not the least prerequisite to success 
in this respect is an understanding, 
sympathetic and not overworked 
teaching stall trom which to select 
sponsors lor the various governmental 
activities. At all times equalization of 
leadership opportunities must be pro- 
vided, giving due consideration to 
orade level, ability, SEX, dependability, 
length of term, and methods of re- 
the 


responsibility must not be confined 


moving unlit. In other words. 
lo seniors only, to superior students 
only, to one sex only, or to those only 
who have already acquired skill and 
dependability. Too frequently this is 
the method in operation with the re- 
sult that students in greatest need 
denied their lor 


are opportunities 


orowth. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


A second opportunity presents it- 


self in the form of schools clubs. 
Steinmetz predicted some years ago 
that within the lifetime of persons 
now living the world’s labor can be 
performed in a working day of four 
hours and in a working year of two 
hundred days. The “overproduction ’ 
panic of the 1930's almost justifies 
the belief that this situation of com- 
parative leisure would already he a 
reality if wars could be outlawed. In 
the past people needed training for 
their work which occupied all of their 
waking hours. Today, and it will be 
still more pronounced in the future, 
we are confronted at every turn by 
idle hands. Whether the leisure of 
the present and the future will be a 
curse or a blessing depends upon the 
elliciency of our training for leisure. 
School clubs furnish a method for 
attacking this problem in a construc- 
tive manner. School clubs, properly 
organized and sponsored under the 
cuidance of wide-awake administra- 
tors and teachers may determine 
whether millions of future men and 


women fall an easy prey to the ex- 
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ploitations of vicious commercial int- 
erests, wasting themselves and their 
substance, or whether they listen to 
good music, engage in sports, enjoy 
nature, work in gardens, or partici- 
pate in the hundreds of good things 
for which opportunities are so richly 
provided. While man’s subjugation of 
the material universe has opened the 
way to the achievemnt of a higher 
destiny, a large share of the responsi- 
bility for safeguarding this great hope 
rests upon education, which consists 
of attitudes of life as well as inform- 
ation. School men and women are 
the leaders who are molding and 
shaping these attitudes and they are 
overlooking scores of first class oppor- 
tunities if they fail to grasp the raw 
materials of citizenship presented by 
and inherent in extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. “The threat of leisure’ must 
be nullified through education if man- 
kind is to prolit from the material and 
industrial victories already achieved. 
Since the interests on which school 
clubs are founded may be as broad 
and varied as the wholesome activi- 
ties that appeal to youth, the good 
which may be accomplished is un- 
limited. Any teaching staff will do 
well to spend a year studying the pos- 
sibilities of clubs for its own partic- 


ular school. 


Markle... 


(Continued from page 27) 


into four groups according to the 
amount of impairment: 

1. Those whose handicap is so 
great as to necessitate a special school 
or a special room make up the first 
group. The regular classroom teacher 
will probably never have a child with 
this amount of hearing loss in her 
class. 

2. Those children with a hearing 
loss so great that they cannot compete 
with normal hearing children in all 
phases of school work can have their 
schooling Te) arranged that they can 
participate in certain activities with 
hearing children and then have tu- 
toring in the certain types of work 
that they will be handicapped in 
doing. 
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3. The third group comprises those 
children who can benefit most by 
the use of a hearing aid. The program 
of a child of this type would be 
identical with those of normal hearing 
children. If possible, they should be 
given special work in lip reading, 
auditory training, and, if necessary, 
speech correction. 

4. A simple program of lip reading 
and will be 


ample for those children whose loss 


hearing conservation 
of hearing is too slight to necessitate 
a hearing aid. 
It is with the last two groups thal 
this paper is mainly concerned in re- 
habilitating, because these are the 
two that are most likely to be found 
in the regular classroom. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN IN THEIR 
CLASSROOMS 

One of the most important sug- 
gestions for teachers, regarding hard- 
ol-hearing children, concerns seating. 
Great attention needs to be given to 
the physical characteristics of the par- 
ticular hearing loss. Those children 
with bi-lateral (both ears) hearing 
losses should be seated near the front, 
in the center of the classroom. Chil- 
dren with uni-lateral (one ear) hear- 
ing losses should be seated so that 
their best ears are facing the class- 
room. For example, if the child has 
the best hearing in his left ear, he 
should be seated on the right side of 
the classroom. Thus, all incoming 
sound will be directed toward his 
better ear. 

Another important group ol sug- 
gestions concern lip reading. Perhaps 
the most common error made by the 
co-operative teacher is that of exag- 
gerating her speech. Many people 
have the erroneous idea that lip read- 
ing can be done easier by exaggera- 
ting the movements of the mouth in 
speaking. Actually, the reverse is 
true; accentualing the movements of 
the mouth while speaking, tends to 
make it more difficult for the hard- 
ol-hearing person. Another warning 
to the teacher is not to hide the 


mouth when speaking. Many persons 


have certain habits, such as resting \ 
the chin in the hand, when speaking | 
and it is very difficult to lip read un. | 
der these conditions. An equally jn. 
portant factor in facilitating lip read. 
ing, and one that is olten overlooked 
is the problem of lighting. The speak. 
er should never stand with the light | 
behind his face. This makes a shadow / 
fall across the face, and it becomes | 
difficult to make the fine discrimina. | 
tionsol facial movements necessary [oy | 
speech comprehension. Walking back 
and forth is also distracting to the | 
lip reader. 
When a child is having difficulty. 
with lip reading, the teacher should | 
keep two things in mind. These are 
“Don'ts”. The first is don’t shout! 


It is only natural to want to raise | 


the voice when the hard-of-hearing 
person is having difficulty, but actu. | 
ally all that shouting does is to Con- 


fuse the person, and only increases 
the problem. Rather than shout. the 


speaker should repeat with the same 
degree of loudness, and at the same 
rate ol speed, providing this rate 
is the normal one. The other “Don't 
is: “Don't repeat anything too often!" 
When the lip reader is having dif. 


ficulty reading a certain sentence, the 


speaker should repeat it only once or 


~ 


twice. If the meaning still not 
understood, the sentence should be 
rephrased or re-worded. Certain words _ 
or sounds are easier to lip read than 
others, and it is often possible that 
the re-worded sentence will be easier 


The 


closely with the speech correctionis| 


teacher should work very 


lo comprehend. | 
or hearing therapist, providing one is 
employed by the school system. Their 
suggestions are extremely valuable 


for the classroom situation. If there 


is no one of that capacily employed, 
the teacher can obtain the necessary 


imformation from the American Hear- 
ing Society, 1537 35th Street, N. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR 
TEACHERS WHO HAVE 
HEARING AID USERS IN 
THEIR CLASSROOMS 
With the advent of the modem | 


hearing aid, teachers of regular class- 
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rooms will find more and more of 
their children wearing them. Origin- 
ally it was felt that children should 
not wear instruments until they were 
at least twelve or fourteen years of 
age. However, research has shown 
that children five and six years of 
age are wearing hearing aids suc- 
cesstully. It must he stated, however, 
that wearing a hearing aid is an indi- 
vidual problem. depending upon the 
child and the situation. 


Since one of the important factors 
in the child’s adjustment to a hear- 
ing aid is the teacher and the class- 
room situation, the role played by 
the teacher is greatly emphasized. 
Many teachers feel that they are nol 
capable of the role they have to play 
in this situation. As a result, a dis- 
cussion of some of the factors in- 
volved is necessary. 

One of the greatest facts that the 
teacher must keep constantly in mind, 
is that the hearing aid does only what 
the name implies—it aids the hearing. 
No hearing aid will restore hearing to 
the level of normalcy! A classroom 
explanation of the aid, by the child 
who wears one, should remove any 
childhood curiosity that may exist. 
Someday, when the hard-ol-hearing 
child is absent, the teacher should 
give the class some suggestions on 
ways to aid the child in his ad- 
justment. The class has a responsible 
job in helping this child. 

Since certain sounds are emphasized 
by the use of a hearing aid, the other 
children can do much to help elim- 
inate them. Particularly loud, sudden 
sounds, such as slamming doors, 
dropping books, shouts or yells, are 
sources of much discomfort. Even- 
tually the child will become accus- 
tomed to them. 


When the child first starts to wear 
the aid, a schedule of certain times 
for wearing it should be made. Read- 
ing time, spelling lessons, dictation, 
story hour, or penmanship and other 
relatively quiet times should be ar- 
ranged first. Later, after the adjust- 
ment has been fairly well established, 
the child will determine when he 
should or should not wear the aid. 

If the child is not old enough, or 
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does not understand the operation of 
the 


have either the parent or the hearing 


his instrument, teacher should 
aid consultant explain the operation 
of the aid to her. Either the teacher 
or parent or preferably the child 
should check the instrument daily, 
to see that it is functioning properly. 
It the receiver is held in front of the 
instrument, a noise, called a “squeal ". 
is heard if the aid is working properly. 
If this sound is weak, it means that 
the batteries are running down. 

It must be remembered that a hear- 
ing aid does not replace lost hearing, 
the greater the loss, the less are the 
chances that he will hear adequately. 
At best, a hearing aid is only a 
“crutch,” but a “crutch” that may 
make all the difference in the learn- 
ing and adjustment of the child. 


SUGGESTION FOR THE 
TEACHER IN ORGANIZING A 
HEARING HEALTH PROGRAM 


Either included as a portion of a 
health class or as a part of a science 
course, some information must be pre- 
sented regarding ear health. Since 
mariy children come from homes in 
which little is known about caring 
for the ears, much can be done to- 
ward adult education by educating 


children along these lines. 


The first consideration should be 
that of prevention, which means the 
Fars 


should be washed only with a damp 


proper care of normal ears. 
cloth. Soap should never be put into 
the ears because it may cause irrita- 
tion. The soap collects in the narrow 
canal and then dries out and cakes, 
causing what might easily become a 
dangerous situation. Fingers, pencils, 
matches, hairpins, or any such instru- 
ments should never be put into the 
ear to remove wax and foreign ob- 
jects; infection can be caused by 
scratching the delicate skin that lines 
the ear canal. The doctor should be 
called in to remove the wax or object 
easily and salely. Never put medicine 
in the ear unless prescribed by the 


Care should be 


swimming and diving: instruction in 


doctor. taken in 
the proper way to dive and swim 


should be given by the physical edu- 


cation director. Another point to men- 
tion is that the ear should never be 
hit or struck, or even be pulled 
violently. 

The maintaining of good bodily 
health is necessary in the prevention 
of ear trouble. This is done by in- 
creasing a persons resistance against 
disease. Pneumonia, diphtheria, 
mumps, whooping cough, influenza, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, and measles 
are some of the contagious diseases 
that may cause hearing loss. If there 
is history of high fever during the 
disease, the possibilities of a hearing 
loss is greatly increased. The hearing 
should be tested after the child has 
returned to school after any intec- 
tious disease. 


For the ear that is already infected, 
or for the person who is ill, the patho- 
logical aspects of hearing loss should 
be discussed. The person with an ear- 
ache or a running ear is sick. If medi- 
cal attention is not given to this 
person, a permanent hearing loss may 
result. Respiratory diseases can very 
easily alfect the ear because each ear 
is joined to the nose and throat by 
means of a tube. Diseased tonsils 
and adenoids also affect the ears be- 
cause of this connection. They may 
be so diseased as to affect the opening 
of this tube into the throat. Because 
the common cold is one of the great- 
est causes of hearing trouble, children 
should be taught the proper method 
of blowing the nose. The nose should 
be blown gently with both nostrils 
open, as closing one nostril causes the 
mucous to be forced back into the 
ears. 


SUMMARY 


Until recently, children with a 
moderate hearing loss have been con- 
fined to institutions for the deaf and 
feeble-minded. Since more knowledge 
has been gained about the problem, 
this is not longer the case. These chil- 
dren are now being presented with 
a normal hearing environment, and 
by the aid of you, the teacher, their 


opportunities are no longer limited. 
The rewards gained, by giving these 
children the 


richly deserve, 


opportunities they so 


cannot be estimated. 
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Perry, Lowell G., The Establish- 
ment and the Organization of a Radio 
Department for a Small Liberal Arts 
College. June, 1948. 59 pp. (No. 389) 

Problem. In_ this paper, a study 
was made of the various types of 
outlets for a college radio depart- 
ment, the types of programs to he 
presented, the courses to be olfered 
in the department to comply with the 
type of program and the outlet, the 
staff to maintain such a department, 
the physical plant, and the public re- 
lations program for such a depart- 
ment. 

Method. The entire organization 
of any radio department in a college 
depends on its type of outlet. With 
the outlet determined, it was possible 
then to ascertain the type of pro- 
grams that could be presented. The 
step determine the 


courses which would be of assistance 


next was to 
in presenting the certain type of pro- 
Oram over the outlet selected. It was 
possible to select a tentative stalf 
based on the findings of the pre- 
ceding studies. The physical plant 
included such items as the studios, 
audience room, olfices, storage space, 
classrooms, and transmitting equip- 
ment. The public relations program 
was determined almost entirely from 
various 


observations of practices 


which have 
cessful. 
Findings. The following is a list 
of recommendations based upon this 
study: 
1. The better type of outlet for the 
college is the broadcast over the local 


been proven to be suc- 


station. 

2. The type of programs presented 
by the school should reveal the char- 
acter of that school. 

3. Two very general courses as set 
forth in Chapter IV, 
comprise the radio curriculum until 
others can be added. 

4. The staff of the department 
should include the director, assistant 


page 24 should 


director, and student assistants. 


5. Physical Plant. 


The acoustical 
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treatment of 1 studio can he ve ry 
satisfactory after making several devi- 
lhe minimum 


Chapter VI. 


shows the minimum needs 


ations from the ideal. 
Hoor plan as given 
page 37 
and the plan oiven in Chapter Vi. 
page 39 shows what desirable addi- 
tions can be made. The recommended 
studio furnishings are given in Chap- 
ter VI, page 41 and the recommended 
broadcast equipment given” in 
Chapter VI, page 43. 

6. The public relations program 
should involve 
correspondence and personal contacts. 

The small liberal arts college can 
have a_ radio department. It will 
prove to be successful if planned 
and operated under the principles 


outlined in this treatise. 


Frank 


10mm 


Fran kowiak, 


and Evaluation of 


Analysis 
Motion 
Picture Library Available at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 1948. 
195 pp. (No. 393) 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
has been to present an analysis of 
each film available at the Extension 
State 
Teachers College. The objective was 


film 


thereby insuring improvement in the 


Division Library, Indiana 


to provide accurale content; 


selection, utilization, effective- 
ness of each film in the entire library. 

Method. All films were previewed 
and each one was evaluated accord- 
ing to the following procedure. First, 
to write a complete description of the 
film content in a manner to make it 
applicable for educational purposes. 
the educa- 

the 


primary, elemen- 


Second. to recommend 


tional levels on which films 
could be used i.€., 
senior high. col- 


lary, junior high, 


lege, and adult. These levels were 
determined on pupil comprehensions 
of technical concepts and vocabulary. 
Third, at the conclusion of each des- 
cription the name of the producer is 
inserted. Fourth, to give the name of 
the collaborator, where available to- 


sether with his educational attain- 


the extensive use ol 


ments and prolessional connections 
Fifth, and last step, to classify the 
films under headings. 

Findings. A total of 265 Motion 
picture films were analyzed by the 
This will 


provide assistance to the teacher in 


above procedure. study 
selection, utilization, and evaluation 
of films. No statistical treatment of 


the material was necessary. 


Aldrich, 
Religious Education in the Public 
High Schools of Indiana. July, 1948 


| hing 


357 pp. (No. 395). 
Problem. The purpose ol this sur- 


vey was (1) to discover the actual! 
picture of religious education in the 
schools of Indiana: (2) to determine 
the prevalency of certain patterns of 
(3) 


usable 


to collect 
form: 


religious education: 
and 
(4) to present the administrator's at- 


information into 


titudes relative to the place of te. 
ligious education in the schools. as 
determined through a questionnaire 
study. 
Procedure. A 


include what Was con- 


questionnaire was 
prepared 
sidered the most common practices 
being used in the Indiana public 
high schools. During the late summer 
of the year, 1947, a personal letter 
was sent, together with the enclosed 
questionnaire, to all superintendents 
of city-town and county schools as 
determined by the latest issue of the 


School 


were tabulated on a city-town and 


Indiana Directory. Returns 


county school basis, and presented 
in the same Way. 

The data were computed on a per 
cent basis compared and ranked ac- 
cordingly. The overall return from 
the questionnaire was 68.1 per cent. 
The geographical dispersion was ol 
such nature that all data were truly 
representative. 

Findings. Very few public high 
schools in Indiana follow a program 
different from those covered in. the 
questionnaire. Essentially there was 
ceneral agreement between the county 
and city-town findings. 

There was practically no objection 
to the use of Bible study for credit 


programs in the high schools as it 
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is NOW conducted. This program was 
the most favored and also the most 
extensively used. 

The “release time’ arrangement for 
religious instruction was least ap- 
proved of all the programs in use in 
Indiana. 

There was no apparent trend to- 
ward increasing oar decreasing the 
offering of regular classes in religious 
education for the years surveyed. 

Religious education is largely a 
matter of concern for the individual 
state. Legally the State of Indiana 
permits Bible reading, Bible study, 
and the “releasing of pupils under 


certain conditions. 


Fauset, Charles E., A Study of the 
Status of the Beginning Teacher in 
Indiana for the School Year 1946- 
1047. July, 1948. 34pp. (No. 602). 

Problem. This survey was made to 
determine the status of beginning 
teachers in the state ol Indiana in 
matters of subject fields or grade 
levels taught, number of weeks of 
training, training institution, degrees 
held, licenses or permits held, months 
of contract, and _ salaries. 

Method. Annual 


Form 35 which is sent by each public 


Every Report, 
and_ parochial school to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
was scanned, and the above informa- 
tion about each beginner in 1946-47 
was charted. Data were tabulated 
from the charts. 

Findings. High school beginners 
taught an average of 1.8 subjects per 
teacher. Forty-one per cent taught in 
one subject field only. Specialized 
training Was more attractive finan- 
cially. The probability of teaching 
French is very slight. Frequency of 
combination for all subjects is given. 
Approximately 41 per cent of the 
elementary teachers taught more than 
one grade. High school beginners 
had more weeks of training than ele- 
mentary beginners. One out of 5.6 
of the elementary teachers taught by 
permit; one out of seven high school 
teachers taught by permit. No apprec- 
iable difference exited between those 
who received training teachers 
colleges and received 


those who 
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training from other institutions. The 
same median salary was received by 
Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science degrees. Bachelor of Physical 
Education and Bachelor of Music 
degrees brought higher salaries than 
Master ol 


median 


Master of Science and 
Arts The 
paid to the beginning high school 
teacher was $1,985.00 The median 
salary paid to the elementary begin- 


ner was $1,872.00. 


degrees. salary 


~ 


Pearcy, Henry E.. An Analysis of 
Responses on the Schorling, Clark, 
Potter Hundred-Problem Arithmetic 
Test. June 1948. 63 pp. (No. 594). 

Problem. This study was an analy- 
sis of responses on a standardized 
arithmetic test taken by non-mathe- 
matics majors entering the required 
mathematics course in the general 
education program at Indiana State 
Teachers College. It was the purpose 
of this study to analyze the responses 
in order to reveal the nature of the 
errors made by these students. The 
problem resolved itself into finding 
the answers to the following ques- 
tions: (1) what was revealed by a 
study of the distributions of correct 
responses, incorrect responses, and no 
responses on the individual test item? 
(2) what was revealed by a study 
of the distribution of responses as to 
the types of problems ? (3) what dif- 
ferences are found in the responses 
of the men as compared to the re- 
sponses of the women? 

Method. The research method was 
followed in this study. An analysis 
of 818 test papers was made. The 
individual test items were tabulated 
as to the number of correct responses, 


incorrect responses, and no responses. , 


The test items were also grouped ac- 
cording to general types of arithmetic 


addition of 


fractions, mixed decimals. etc. Com- 


computations such as 
parisons of these percentages were 
made. The responses of the men were 
compared to the responses of the 
women. 

Findings. The students involved in 
this study showed definite weaknesses 
in the fundamentals of arithmetic. 
These students were especially weak 


in common fractions, decimal frac- 
tions, and per cent. 

The type of problems on which 
these students made the greatest num- 
ber of errors were multiplication of 
per cent and whole numbers, de- 
termining the size of decimal frac- 
tions, division of mixed decimals, 
changing per cents to decimal frac- 
tions, and finding rate of per cent 
with product and base given. 

The students involved in this study 
had the best results on problems in- 
volving the fundamental operations 
with whole numbers. 

The women involved in the study 
showed better mathematical skill than 
did the men. However, a large num- 
ber of the men students were vet- 
erans who had been separated from 
any formal education for various per- 
iods of time while most of the women 
were just out of high school. 

The women completed more items 
than did the men and made fewer 
errors. 

The women were most superior to 
the men in problems involving divi- 


sion. 


Riggle, Mary Jo, An Analysis of 
Mental Ability of Pupils From 
Grades One Through Nine of Ind- 
iana State Teachers College Labora- 
tory School. August, 1948. 22 pp. 
(No. 606.) 

Problem. It is the purpose of this 
study (1) to get a more accurate pic- 
ture of the intelligence of the pupils 
attending the laboratory School of 
Indiana State Teachers College from 
grade one through nine for the school 
year 1947-1948; and (2) to show 
whether or not this Laboratory School 
is keeping up with the trend of selec- 
tion of school population for labora- 
tory schools. 

Method. The Terman-Merrill Revi- 
sion of the Stanford-Binet test was 
used as the determining factor of 
intelligence in the testing program. 
Only tests administered by the clini- 
cal staff were considered valid data 
for the study. The testing program 
was started as soon as the Laboratory 
School opened in September, 1947, 
and was continued through June, 
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1948. The list of children was con- 
sidered closed as of September 30th. 
Of these children, the first through 
fourth grades were completely tested. 
Because of the shortage of time, only 
a sampling was made of the grades 
from five through nine. 

Findings. From the data submitted 
in the study it appears that the dis- 
tribution of intelligence in the Lab- 
State 
Teachers College shows a typical 


oratory School of Indiana 
cross section of an unselected urban 
population. 


Smith, Fay Wilson, Recreation of 
the Young People of a Typical Rural 
Community. July 1948. 46 pp. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to give a review of the kind 
of recreation in which the young 
people of a typical rural community 
in Indiana participated; (2) to learn 
the attitudes and interests of the 
young people concerning recreation; 
and (3) to bring before the public 
their social and recreational needs 
and thus secure a stronger public in- 
terest and support. 

Procedures. The writer devised a 
questionnaire which was administered 
to 460 pupils, grades 6 to 12 inclusive, 
by the principals of the three schools 
concerned in the study. Data from the 
questionnaires were tabulated to find 
those 
young people. A summary of findings 


the recreational interests of 
was made and a list of recommenda- 
tions formulated. Related literature 
was reviewed. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 
In the community in which this sur- 
vey was made are facilities such as 
churches, school buildings, theatres, 
and parks. There are social! agencies 


such as the Lions Club, Women’s 
Clubs, and the American Legion. The 
investigator that all 
agencies cooperate to: redesign lay- 
outs of buildings and playgrounds to 
get more efficient use; make present 


recommends 


programs available to greater num- 
bers: open a downtown location as 
a social center for all youth in the 
community; keep school buildings 
and playgrounds open for after school 
supervised programs; keep church 
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buildings open for neighborhood ac- 
tivities on a non-denominational 
basis; improve playgrounds and play- 
fields and develop new ones in areas 
where the need exists; buy new equip- 
ment for indoor and outdoor activi- 
ties; improve park and picnic areas; 
plan summer supervised recreational 
programs; organize neighborhood 
sport leagues; organize community- 
wide tournaments and contests; or- 
ganize community-wide dances, for- 
ums, dramatics and music groups for 
young people; give the program pub- 
licity. 

From the tabulated data it is very 
evident that the young people living 
in the rural community, in which this 
study was made, need the help of 
adults for leadership, organization, 
and supervision. The data showed 
that there were but very few respond- 
ents that belonged to group organi- 
zation, other than those sponsored by 
the church and the school. These 
young people need recreational cen- 
ters. Regardless of the lack of those 
necessities, they are participating in 
outdoor recreations and sports on their 
own initiative. The surplus energies 
and abilities of young people must 
be directed into worthy channels. The 
adults of our communities must be 
awakened to this need. 


Dowdy, Elizabeth E. Smith, A 
Survey of the Colored Rural Schools 
of Lower Richland County, South 
Carolina. May, 1948. 53 pp. 

Problem. The purpose of this study 
was to ascertain to some extent the 
educational status of the colored rural 
schools of Lower Richland County, 


South Carolina. 
Method. This study includes a sur- 


vey of twenty-one colored rural schools 
located in the southern portion of 
Richland County, South Carolina. 
Data for this study were obtained 
from questionnaires distributed to the 
principals and teachers of the schools 
surveyed, from the Richland County 
Superintendent, from the Columbia, 
South Carolina, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and from the writer's personal 
cbservation. Two questionnaires were 
prepared—the first one to ascertain 


the condition of the school buildings 
and equipment, lunchroom accom. 
modations, extra-curricular activities, 
and enrollment, and the second one 
to investigate the professional train- 
ing, experience, schedules, and class- 
room activities of the teachers. Per. 
sonal visits were made to the schools 
surveyed. There the questionnaires 
were distributed and many of the 
principals and teachers were inter- 
viewed. A total of twenty-one schools. 
including sixty-four teachers, were 
surveyed. 

Findings. It was concluded that 
many ol the problems of the schools 
surveyed were identical with the 
general problems of the rural schools 
of the United States. Low school at- 
eight-month 


tendance, an school 


lerm, small school units, poorly 
equipped buildings, a total lack of 
transportation facilities, and inade- 
quate libraries were typical of the 
schools included in this study. More 
than half of the schools were at- 
tempting to conduct a lunch program 
which in most cases was hampered by 
lack of space for properly serving the 
lunches. Ninety-two per cent of the 


teachers surveyed had two years or 


more college training, which auth. 


orities set as a minimum for elemen- 
tary teachers. The median salary of 
teachers $792-$1140 a 
depending on the grade of the teach- 


was year, 


ing certificate. 

On the basis of these conclusions, 
it was recommended that the school 
districts of Lower Richland County 
be combined, where necessary, so as 
to facilitate consolidation of schools; 
that these consolidated schools be 
built, equipped, and serviced accord- 
ing to accepted educational stand- 
ards: that schools in each of the com- 
bined districts be supervised by a 
competent — district superintendent; 
that transportation he provided at 
public expense for all pupils who 
need it: that all of the schools be 
put on a nine-month basis; that a 
high standard teacher personnel he 
maintained; and that instruction be 
based upon the needs of the pupils 
in relationship to the community in 


which they: live. 
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Blaikie, Muyrel M., A Study of 
the Responses of Pupils in Grades 
Four, Five, Six, Seven, and Eight in 
the Use of Signs, Expressions, and 


Forms in Fundamental Processes of 
Arithmetic. July, 1948. 54 pp. (No. 
603.) 

Problem. This study was made to 
determine the extent of mistakes made 
by pupils in problems because of the 
lack of understanding of signs, ex- 
pressions, and forms used in the four 
fundamental processes and to note 
the gradual development of under- 
standing of concepts as pupils prog- 
ress through the grades. 

Method. A test of one hundred 
fifty problems was constructed by 
choosing and 
forms used in text books, in standard- 


signs, expressions, 
ized tests by teachers, and hy com- 
bining these signs, expressions, or 
forms with numbers. The test was 
divided into three parts to give op- 
portunity for three responses to each 
sign, expression, or form used. In 
this way chance errors were separated 
from constant errors. 

Findings. Seven hundred thirty- 
eight pupils were tested. A total of 
18,893 errors were made. OF these, 
8709 were constant, showing 46.1 Vo 
of all errors were constant. Since the 
lest was so constructed as to try to 
eliminate errors due to difficulty of 
combination, placing emphasis on 
signs, expressions, and forms, one 
concludes that many children make 
errors because they do not under- 
stand, do not know, or are careless of 
signs, expressions, and forms used 


to indicate processes. 


Totals of 2361 


3810 subtraction errors, 5961 multi- 


addition errors, 


plication errors, and 6761. division 
errors prove that there are fewer er- 
rors in addition than in any other 
process. 

In the majority of cases there was 
a gradual decrease in errors from 
grade four to grade eight. 

The equation form caused more 
difficulty than the vertical form. 

The indirect forms were the most 
difficult of all problems. 


The technical terms sum, differ- 
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ence, product, and quotient were 
vague to many children. 

The zero combination in multi- 
plication caused more difficulty in 
the seventh and eighth grades than 
in the fourth and fifth grades. 

Accuracy of 100% was found on 
four eight grade, one seventh srade, 
and three sixth grade papers. 


Tyree, Floyd Elza, A Study of the 
Extra Cost of Free Education. June, 
1948. 49 pp. (No. 596.) 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to determine how much 
money students spent for necessary 
things while attending the public 
schools; (2) to determine for what 
they spent it; (3) to make a compari- 
son between junior high and high 
school; (4) to make a comparison 
among each of the upper grades: 
(5) to make a comparison between 
(6) to 
present some data for the argument 


boys and girls by classes; 


that part of what pupils spend should 
be a part of the general public tax 
budget; and (7) to show that just 
raising the public expenditures for 
schools in our lower income. states 
is not sulficient, unless some of the 
ilems now paid for by the students 
are also included. 

Method. The survey type of re- 
search was used to gather data for 
this report. Expense cards were pre- 
pared and pupils filled in these cards 
each week during the school year 
as the expenses occurred. From these 
30435 cards of 87 pupils in the Fran- 
cisco, Indiana, Junior and Senior 
High School, data for this report 
were obtained. These data were ar- 
ranged into tables and analyzed for 
points that were outstanding and of 
interest in the understanding of the 
problem. A questionnaire was used 
to gather data to use to explain any 
outstanding data, and to get a view 
of the community and the type of 
pupils. 

Findings. A total of $7514.92 was 
spent by the 87 students included in 
this survey. 

The seventh to the twelfth grades 
inclusive spent a per capita average 
of $57.56, $77.09, $89.92, $91.29, 
$89.95, and $105.96 respectively. 


The 26 seventh and eighth grade 
students spent a per capita average 
of $67.32. 

The 61 high school students spent 
during the school year a per capita 
average of $94.50. 

The entire group of 87 students 
surveyed spent a per capita average 
of $86.38 for school necessities dur- 
ing the year. 

With food omitted from the totals, 
the junior high group spent a per 
capita average of $30.86, and the 
high school group spent a per capita 
average of $60.67. The per capita 
expense for the entire group was 
$31.76. 

With food and clothing omitted 
from the totals, the junior high group 
spent a per capita average of $17.29, 
and the high school group spent a 
per capita average of $39.37. The 
entire group spent a per capita aver- 
age of $32.77. 

For supplies, miscellaneous, and 
class extras the seventh and eighth 
crades spent a per capita average of 
$15.06, and the high school group 
spent a per capita average of $31.69. 
The entire group spent a per capita 
average of $26.72 when the above 
three items were considered as a 
separate group. 

The girls spent a per capita aver- 
age of $04.32 for their school needs 
for the school year 1947-48. 

The boys spent a per capita aver- 
age of $77.47 for their school needs 
for the same period. 

The median for the high school 
group was $87.50. The median for 
the junior high group was $58.33. 
The entire group studied had a med- 
ian expenditure of $80.00 for the 
school year. 

The entire group spent a per capi- 
la average of $8.87 for school supplies: 
$6.05 for social; $34.62 for food: 
$18.90 for clothing; $11.14 for mis- 
cellaneous expenses: and $6.71 for 
extra class fees. 


Brown, Bernard P., A Study of the 
Errors Made by Three Groups of 
Pupils in Arithmetic Fundamentals. 
August, 1948. 36pp. (No. 599.) 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken to determine the faulty work 
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habits of pupils which lead to mis- 
takes. Examples of faulty habits are 
vocalizing the procedure, counting 
by various methods, errors in com- 
binations, lack of neatness in writing 
work, incorrect procedure, and similar 
faults which tend greatly to reduce 
the efficiency of the pupils. These 
faults were discovered through ob- 
servation of pupil's methods of work. 

Method. The experimental type olf 
research was used in_ the study. 
Seventy-five pupils in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades of the LaPorte 
City Public Schools tested. 
They were separated into three groups 
on the basis of intelligence tests. The 
low group included those pupils with 


were 


intelligence quotients within the in- 
terval 70-85; the average group in- 
cluded those with intelligence quo- 
tients within the interval 90-110, and 
the high group included all those pu- 
pils with intelligence quotients above 
115. An oral diagnostic test in the 
addition and 
was given to each individual. The 


subtraction processes 
faulty habits observed while the pu- 


pil worked were classified under 


twenty-eight different headings in 
addition and under twenty-four dif- 
ferent headings in subtraction. 

Findings. The results of the tests 
show that the same types of errors or 
faulty habits were made by all groups. 
The greatest difference among groups 
lies in the frequency of types of er- 
rors. As would be expected, the group 
of low intelligence made the most 
errors, and the group of high intelli- 
gence made the least number of errors. 

The five most frequent faulty habits 
causing errors in addition were: (1) 
errors in combinations; (2) irregular 
procedures in the column; (3) lost 
place in column: (4) added carried 
number last; (5) counting. Sixty-two 
pupils made errors in combinations; 
forty-eight added irregularly in the 
column; thirty-nine lost their place in 
a long column; twenty-seven added 
the carried number last, and twenty- 
two used counting to help them with 
the addition process. 


In the subtraction process, the five 
most frequent faulty habits causing 
errors were: (1) errors in combina- 
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tions; (2) errors due to zero in the 
minuend; (3) failure to allow for hav- 
ing borrowed; (4) saying the example 
backwards; (5) 


Filty-one pupils made errors in com- 


errors in reading. 


binations: Thirty-three made errors 
due to zero in the minuend; thirty 
failed to allow for having borrowed; 
twenty-four said the example back- 
wards, and twenty-one made errors 


due to faulty reading. 


Boshart, Edwin M., What Influ 
ences High School Seniors to be or 
Not to be Teachers. July, 1948. 82pp. 
(No. 600.) 

Problem. “Why do young men and 
women choose to teach?” “Why do 
young men and women reluse to he- 
come teachers?” These questions are 
commonly asked hy community lead. 
ers and others who are genuinely 
alarmed at the present teacher short- 
age. It was the purpose ol this study 
to make an altempt to secure answers 
to these questions, in order that the 
results may be further used hy others 
in recruiting teachers and promoting 
teacher selection. 

Method. The research method was 
followed in the study. All data used 
in this study were secured from a 
questionnaire. The questionnaire was 


and 


lorty-live high school seniors enrolled 


administered to five hundred 
in four high schools in Terre Haute. 
Indiana, and one high school in 
Brazil, Indiana. The schools repre- 
sented in this study were Indiana 
State Teachers College Laboratory 
School, Garfield High School, Gerst- 
meyer High School, Wiley High 
School, and Brazil High School. The 
questionnaire was filled out under the 
personal supervision of the investi- 
gator and members of the faculties of 
the schools represented. 


Findings. Of all the students par- 
ticipating in the survey, only 18 per 
cent of the students indicated their 
desires to become teachers. Of the 
indicated a 
choice 71 per cent were girls. A total 


students who teacher 

of 82 per cent of all students indicated 

no desire to become teachers. 
Parents of those students who in- 


dicated a desire to teach had in gen- 


eral more education (an average of 
one year) than the parents of stu. 
dents who indicated no desire to 


teach. 


An influential factor in a student's 
choice to become a teacher or attend 
college was the education of his Par- 
ents. Parents with more education 
had children who attended school 
longer. 


Fighty-one per cent of the 99 sty. 
dents indicating a desire to become 
teachers chose to enter Indiana State 
Teachers College. The proximity to 
a teachers college was an influencing 
factor on a student's choice to he- 
come a teacher. 

There were 246 students in this 
survey who had relatives who were 
teachers. Relatives who were teachers 
had a favorable influence upon. stu- 
dents in their choice to become 
teachers. 

Students do less reading concern. 
ing the teaching prolession than 
might he done. 

The average age when students 
made their decisions to become teach- 
ers was 13.3 years. Girls made their 
decisions in general one vear earlier 
than did the hoys. 

The majority of students prelerred 
to teach in high school. 

Approximately one third of all boys 
and girls gave “stepping stone’ as 
an indication of their teaching eX- 
pectation. One fourth of all students 
desired to teach for life. 

Many students did not plan to en- 
ter the teaching profession or to g0 
to college because of lack of funds. 

Publicity and guidance are two 


factors that can do much to enlist 


students for the teaching profession. | 


There are many students who would 
make excellent teachers if they were 
influenced by the right person or in 


the proper manner. 


MeHargue, Hubert C., A Survey 
of High School Students’ Opinions 
in Regard to Factors Important in 
Moral Developement and Conduct. 
July, 1948. 32pp. (No. 398.) 

Problem. It is an assumption that 
students of the Junior and Senior 


classes of the Indiana high schools 
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are mature enough to have formed 
definite opinions regarding problems 
of social and moral conduct in par- 
ticular, and character building in 
general. With this in mind, this 
study will (1) present student atti- 
tudes in regard to items concerning 
rules of conduct; (2) give student 
suggestions for the improvement of 
high school curricula to meet their 
needs; (3) bring to light items need- 
ing careful consideration by - school 
officials. particularly administrators 
and high school teachers; (4) attempt 
to find where sex and religious prob- 
lems rank among the problems caus- 
ing our high school students great 
concern; and (5) reveal the immed- 
iate needs of the particular schools 
in this study for a better understand- 
ing of their problems and a more ef- 
ficient solution to them. 


Method. The questionnaire used 
for this survey was divided into two 
sections—a general question section 
and a specific item section. The 23 
questions on the general question 
section dealt with opinions and atti- 
tudes concerning the use of tobacco 
and alcohol, the matter of church at- 
tendance, opinions on matters of sex, 
courtesy and respect, and opinions on 
student gambling. The last 2 ques- 
tions asked the students if the school 
had been adequate in its instruction 
on rules of conduct and family rela- 
tionships. The specific item section 
was a check list of ten items dealing 
with moral conduct. The students 
were to check 5 of the 10 that 
caused them the most concern. The 
questionnaire was given to 3354 
juniors and seniors of the high schools 
of Parke County, Indiana. 


Findings. The church is being at- 
tended by more of the young people 
than it is by parents. The church is 
reaching 34.8 per cent of the boys of 


this survey group, 38.2 per cent of 
the girls, and only 37 per cent of 
the parents. 

The general question section 
brought out the fact that one of the 
great needs of high school students 
is some practical teaching on sex mat- 


ters. About 98.8 per cent of the total 
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group wanted instruction on the fam- 
ily and family relationships. 

The specific item section brought 
to light the following list of items 
causing the students the most concern 
in the following order of importance: 
respect, sex, religion, cheating, and 
lying. 

Further findings than the ones list- 
ed above justify the reorganization of 
the school curriculum to assure its 
students of greater balance, perspec- 
tive, and reliability. Where these are 
attained, young people will respond 
wholesomely. 


Krug, John E., The Projective 
Technique of Personality Study as 
Illustrated by the Rorschach Test, 
lis History, Its Method, and Its 
Status. August, 1948. 94pp. (No.609) 


Problem. Since the techniques of 
personality study are becoming so 
important to the study of the normal 
and abnormal individual, the prob- 
lem of this study was to investigate 
thoroughly the history of the move- 
ment, its method and its present sta- 
tus through studying the outstanding 
example of projective measure—the 


Rorschach Test. 


Method. (1) To study all available 
data on the history of the Rorschach 
Test: (2) to study the test itself and 
the techniques for administering and 
interpreting the results: (3) to find 
as much available research as possible 
Rorschach Test 
opinions of its value and experiments 
employing it, and through a study of 


on the including 


these data, to arrive at conclusions 
as to its present status in the fields of 
psychiatry and psychology: (4) and 
finally, to present the material thus 
discovered and accumulated, in this 
thesis, in a form of order similar to 
that of the procedure in the study. 


Findings. The Rorschach Test is 


one of the oldest of the projective 
type tests and is the most difficult to 
administer and interpret. It was de- 
vised by a Swiss born pioneer psy- 
chiatrist, Herman Rorschach, and 
was first described in published ma- 
terial in Rorschach’s monograph, Psy- 
chodiagnostic, in 1921. 

Ink blot projective testing, of which 


the Rorschach is the outstanding ex- 
ample, was not originated by Herman 
Rorschach. It has, rather, a widely 
varying background of development 
accentuated by the fine work of sev- 
eral eminent testing experts. First 
published mention of the testing pos- 
sibilities of ink blots is found in 18957. 

None the less important because 
of this historical background is the 
superb work of Rorschach in which 
the use of ink blots in testing was 
brought to a practicality. It was the 


of Rorschach finally 


created order in the field. For it was 


work which 
he who developed the standardized 
set of ink blots now used. Also Ror- 
schach presented a standardized pro- 
cedure for the administration and the 
scoring of the test. 

There has been very little major 
change in the Rorschach Test since 
1021. There has 


heen, however, oreal development in 


its presentation in 


manner and area of usage. With 
the impetus created by the need of 
World War Il great strides have 
heen made in the areas of group test- 
ing, norm development, and rapid 
scoring. 

In its present state the Rorschach 
Test is often shelved because of its 
difficulty of administration. It is pre- 
dicted however, that with the devel- 
opment being made the Rorschach 
Test will soon become the most im- 
portant and widely used of all pro- 
jective and personality tests. 


Buchanan, Marilyn A.. Typical 
Problems of String Instruction in the 
Public Schools of Indiana. August, 
1948. S3pp. 

Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study (1) to determine the nature of 
the problems involved in string in- 
struction as reported by teachers in 
the field and as discussed by auth- 
orities in contemporary prolessional 
literature, (2) to compare these two 
sources of problems, and (3) to sum- 
marize briefly possible solutions to 


these problems. 

Method. In order to determine the 
nature of the problems involved in 
reported by 


string instruction as 


teachers in the field, questionnaires 
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were sent to the 299 string instructors 
and orchestra directors in the public 
schools of Indiana. To determine the 
nature of the problems as discussed 
by authorities in contemporary pro- 
fessional literature, periodical articles 
and books pertaining to the subject 
and written in the last eleven years 
(1938-1948) were read. 

Findings. The problems seemed to 
group themselves into four major 
classifications: (1) band competition, 
lack of time, and scheduling diffi- 
culties, (2) teaching—string teacher 
training and materials, (3) motiva- 
tion, and (4) instruments. 

In comparing the two sources of 
problems, it was found that the teach- 
ers reports and the opinions of pro- 
fessional writers coincided on almost 
every point. An attempt was made to 
determine the reasons for the few 
slight differences. 

The apparent solution to the whole 
problem of string instruction in the 
public schools appears to lie in the 
existence of two basic factors: a com- 
petent teacher who understands mod- 
ern string class pedagogy, and a 
genuine desire to have a balanced 
instrumental program. 


Ashworth, George., A History of 
the Development of the Rules of 
American Collegiate Football. 53pp. 


(No. 608) 

Purpose. It was the purpose of this 
study to trace the development of the 
rules of American football, showing, 
where possible, how rule changes 
have been made in the interest of 
greater player salety, of better balance 
between offense and defense, and of 
increased spectator appeal. 


Method. The historical research 
method was used in this study. Ref- 
erence material on the early history 
and evolution of the game of football 
were read and the steps in the devel- 
opment of the present American game 
of football were presented. Official 
rule books were used, when available, 
to trace the trend and purposes of rule 
changes, for the period of 1869 to 
1948. The rules were then classified 


into the categories as listed above. 


Findings. Rule makers of American 
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football have not been afraid to make 
changes in an etfort to improve the 
game. Apparently the rule changes 
were for the purpose of either making 
the game as sale as possible without 
destroying its qualities as a sport, or 
to balance the game as evenly as 
possible between the offense and the 
defense. 

The trend of rule changes has been 
away from mass play and toward a 
more open style of game. A premium 
has been placed on skill rather than 
brawn. 

On the basis of the study, the 
writer recommends that there should 
he a joint code of rules under which 
all high school and college football 
would be played; that there be a 
simplification of the present code; 
that salety of the players always be 
the primary consideration in all rules; 
that the game be made more appeal- 
ing to spectators; and, that provisions 
be made for official scoring of games 
and official recording of statistics. 


Applegate, Carl E.., History of the 
Northwest Territory and the Pioneer 
Caravan of 1937-38. August, 1948. 
133pp. (No. 611.) 

Problem. The purpose of this thesis 
was to write the history of the North- 
west Territory Celebration of 1937- 
38. Particular emphasis is placed on 
the Pioneer Caravan, which was a 
feature of the Celebration. 

Method. The historical method was 
used throughout the study. After first 
presenting a brief history of the orig- 
inal Ohio Company of Associates 
and their trek to the Old Northwest 
‘Territory one hundred and fifty years 
ago, a complete and detailed dis- 
cussion is made of the re-enactment 
of the original trek by a caravan of 
thirty-six young college men which 
took place in 1937-38. The writer was 
a member of the caravan of modern 
“pioneers | and much of the material 
was taken from a personal diary he 
maintained while on the trek. 


Summary. The the 
Northwest Territory Celebration com- 


feature of 


memorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the first settlement west of 


the Allegheny mountains at Marietta, 
Ohio, was the organization and com- 
pletion of a re-enactment of the trek 
from Ipswich, Massachusetts, to Mari- 
etta, Ohio, made by the original set- 
tlers. 


The re-creation of the original trek 
was made by thirty-six young Ameri- 
cans, dressed in authentic pioneer 
garb, and equipped with oxen, horses. 
Conestoga wagon, and other tools 
of the Revolutionary period. These 
modern pioneers left Ipswich, Mas. 
sachusetts, on December 3, 1937, and 
arrived at West Newton, Pennsyl- 


vania, alter a trek of fifty-two days. | 


Here, they built a complete Hotilla 
consisting of two flatboats, two ca- 
noes, and a pirogue. After ten-weeks 
of boat building, they launched their 
craft and arrived at Marietta on April 
7, 1938. 

From Marietta the modern caravan 
set olf on a motorized trek through 
the states of the Old Northwest Ter. 
ritory, and presented an_ historical 
pageant in parks and amphitheatres 
in nearly two hundred towns and 
cities. 

The entire tour lasted eleven months 
and traveled three thousand miles. 

The material presented is of value 
to teachers in the field of American 
history; also this study could. serve 
as a guide to those who stage histori- 
cal pageants in the future. 

To the best of the writer's knowl- 


edge, this is the only complete story | 


of the Northwest Territory Celebra- 


tion. 


Berberich, Charles M., A Survey 
of the Status of the Male Physical 
Eudcation Teachers in Indiana for 
the Year of 1947-48. August, 1948. 
S3pp. (No. 604.) 

Problem. This survey was intended 
to present a_ picture of the existing 
conditions in Indiana for the year of 
1947-48 in terms of salary, months 
taught per year, degrees held, experi- 
ence, age, date of graduation, recency 
of training, weeks of training, the 
certifying institution, the subject fields 
taught, and the geographical location 
of the teachers. 


Method. All data necessary for the 
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study, except the ages, were taken 
from the Annual High School Re- 
port, which is on file in the office of 
the State [Department of Public In- 
struction, Indianapolis, Indiana. The 
ages of the teachers were secured 
from files of the Teacher Retirement 
Office, Indianapolis, Indiana. Data 
were obtained on 1037 teachers. The 
state was devided into two sections, 
the Northern and Southern, for the 
sake of comparison. Throughout the 
study the data were compiled into 
frequency tables. Percentages were 
shown in cases where the data per- 
mitted and were advisable. Medians 
and first and third quartiles were 
used as measures of central tenden- 
cies and dispersions. 

Findings. The salaries of the teach- 
ers do not increase proportionately 
with the number of months taught 
per year. 

The median salary of the Northern 
section exceeds the Southern section 
by $242.64. The median salary for 
the whole state is $3146.67. 

The salary increases proportion- 
ately with the number of years eX- 
perience until alter about twenty-six 
years. experience. 

The median number years ol ex- 
perience for the whole state is 8.31 
years. No signilicant difference ex- 
ists between the North and the South 
in this phase of the study. 


The number of weeks’ training has 
a very pronounced effect on the 
salary of the teachers. 


The Southiern section has a higher 
percentage of personnel in the 180 
weeks or over training bracket than 
the Northern section. 


More teachers, 28.25 per cent, are 
in the 26-30 age group than in any 
other one age group. 


The median age for the state was 


33.95 years. 


The median number years since 
last school attendance in the North- 
ern section was 3.59 years, while in 
the Southern section it was only 1.34 
years. 


Indiana University produces more 
physical education teachers than any 
other school. Indiana State, Ball 
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State, and Canterbury follow in that 
order. 

One hundred-five teachers are cert- 
ilied by out-ol-state institutions. Illi- 
nois is the leading state. 

Data revealed that 89.76 per cent 
of the teachers were certilied by Ind 
iana institutions. 

Th Northern section employs more 
out-of-state teachers than the South- 
ern section. 


Data revealed that 17.07 per cent 
of all teachers hold the Master's de- 
gree, 72.61 per cent of the personnel 
hold the Bachelor's degree, and only 
4.44 per cent have no degree. 

Two hundred ninety-five teachers 
taught physical education alone. 

Physical education and one other 
subject field is the most frequent 
teaching combination. Physical edu- 
cation and social studies is the most 
common combination. 


Phillips, Joseph P. The Achieve. 
ment of Scholarship Students As 
Compared to the Achievement of a 
Comparable Group of Non-Scholar. 
ship Students of Indiana State 
Teachers College. August, 1948. 59 
pp. (No. 605.) 

Problem. This study was under- 
taken to analyze whether the aca- 
demic achievements of the beginning 
state-scholarship students attending 
State Teachers 
College for the years 1944, 1945, and 
1946 justify the state in awarding the 


attending Indiana 


scholarships. An attempt was made 
to discover whether the rate of elim- 
ination was greater in the non-schol- 
arship students than in the. state- 
scholarship students; and to deter- 
mine, by comparison, whether or not 
the state-scholarship students were 
better able than the non-scholarship 
students to maintain in college the 
scholastic record they held in high 


school 


Method. The research method was 
followed in the study. The writer 
has taken all beginning state-schol- 
arship State 
Teachers College of the fall terms of 
1944, 1945, and 1946 found in the 
special scholarship index file, to be 


students of Indiana 


used as the primary group. [he equiv- 


alent group Was selected person for 
person for each year from the non- 
scholarship students on the basis 
of sex, age, percentile scores, and 
place olf residence. The data were 
collected from the files of th Regis- 
trars Olfice, from the files of the 
Dean of Instruction and the Personnel 
[Director of Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

Findings. The statistical treatment 
of the data shows, without any doubt. 
that the state-scholarship students of 
Indiana State Teachers College are 
superior to the non-scholarship stu- 
dents of Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The occupational background of 
the state-scholarship group has a 
slightly higher classification than that 
of the non-scholarship group. 

The high school scholarship index 
of the state-scholarship group has a 
mean score of 86.31 points, as com- 
pared to 79.41 points for the mean 
score of the equivalent non-scholar- 
ship group. 

The rate of elimination was greater 
in the equivalent non-scholarship 
group than in the state-scholarship 
eroup. The number of state-scholar- 
ship students completing the maxi- 
mum ninety-six quarter hours of work 
used in this study was much greater 
than the number of equivalent non- 
scholarship students completing the 
maximum ninety-six quarter hours. 


The college scholarship index mean 
of the state-scholarship group was 
greater than that of the equivalent 
non-scholarship group by thirteen 
points. Of the state-scholarship stu- 
dents, 34.83 per cent maintained a 
“B” average or better: whereas only 
13.48 per cent of the equivalent non- 
scholarship students were able to 
maintain a  B” average or hetter. 
The range of the index scores for the 
state-scholarship students were more 
closely grouped than the range of 
index scores for the equivalent non- 
scholarship students. 

The state-scholarship students were 
able to maintain a higher scholarship 
index in the transition from high 
school into college work than were 
the equivalent non-scholarship stu- 
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dents. The mean score of the equiv- 
alent non-scholarship group Ss scholar- 
ship index descended forty-two per 
cent lower than the mean score made 
by the state-scholarship group over 
the period of time used in this study. 


Evans, Louis S., Indiana's Town- 
ship High-School Principal and His 
School. July, 1948. 67pp. (No. 597.) 


Problem. It was the purpose of this 
study, first, to find some standard 
by means of which the individual 
principal could rank himself and his 
school in terms of his fellow workers 
and their schools. As a second pur- 
pose the study aimed to show the 
principals: opinions concerning the 
administration and organization of 
their schools, departments 
within their schools, and their school 
plants. It was intended to enable the 
principal to see where he stood by 


special 


comparing his response to a median 
response by all township principals 
of Indiana. 

Method. The data used in this 
study were taken from “The Annual 
School Report” made by each high- 
school principal for the school year 
1946-1947 and turned in to the State 
of Public 


were found for 


Department Instruction. 


Median 
fifty-one questions asked on this re- 


responses 


port. 

Findings. The standards for the 
principal of Indiana's township high 
school and the school were as follows: 

1. He had 195.6 weeks of college 
training above high school. 

2. He held a Master's degree. 

3. He received his Master's degree 
most commonly from Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

4. He had been out of school seven 
and nine-tenths years. 

5. He had twenty-three years of 
educational experience. 

6. He received an annual salary of 
$3071.15. 

7. He qualified in training and ex- 
perience for Indiana's minimum sal- 
ary of $17.00. 

8. He was under contract eight and 
one-half months. 

9. He devoted 185.8 minutes per 
day to his principal's duties. 
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10. He was of the opinion that there 
was a well-balanced extra-curricular 
program in his school. 

11. He had no organized in-service 
training program. 

12. He maintained records which 
he believed to be cumulative and 
complete. 

13. He had a standardization test- 
ing program in. his school. 

14. He had an active guidance 
program. 

15. He did not have an active 
P.T.A. organization. 

16. He had the responsibility of 
supervising the janitor. 

17. The school was not a member 
of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. 

18. The school held a continuous 
commission. 

19. The school had 12.2 teachers 
exclusive of the principal. 

20. The school had 8 teachers who 
held degrees. 

21. The school had 2.1 
teaching on permits. 

22. The school had 2.6 teachers who 
belonged to the National Education 
Association. 

23. The school had an enrollment 


teachers 


of 136.2 pupils in the elementary 
grades. 

24. The school had 108.1 pupils 
enrolled in high school. 

25. The school had 4.6 transferred 
pupils. 

26. The school had an enrollment 
period eight and one-half months in 
length. 

27. The school had a class period 
fifty to sixty minutes in length. 

28. Professional health service was 
not employed in the school. 


29. Physical Education courses were 
not offered in every grade. 


30. well-equipped playground 
was provided. 

31. The school had a gymnasium. 

32. General Science was offered. 

33. Science laboratories were equip- 
ped with tables and straight back 
chairs. 

34. Science supplies and equip- 
ment were sufficient to permit lab. 
oratory method of pupil experimenta- 
tion. 

35. All science laboratories had 
running water. 

36. Music and Art were offered in 
all grades. 

37. The Home Economics depart. 
ment had unit kitchens. 

38. The practical arts were offered 
in the seventh and eighth grades, 

39. The school was equipped to 
offer general shop. 

40. A licensed librarian was not 
employed. 

41. The school had a set of up-to- 
date reference books. 

42. The school spent $205.92 yearly 
for library books. 

43. There were 12.1 classrooms in 
the school. 

44. The classroom furniture was in 
sood condition. 

45. 
furnished in adequate amounts. 

46. The school had an adequate 
supply of maps and charts. 


Instructional supplies were 


47. The school was equipped with 
a moving picture projector. 

48. The interior of the building 
did not need redecoration. 

49. The building was in good re- 
pair. 

50. The janitor service was satis- 
factory. 

51. There was an adequate supply 
of safe water. 


tions in education. 
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quip. | | All Students, Faculty, Alumni, and Friends are 
lab. | 
enta- | Invited to Attend the Annual 
DAY CONVOCATIO 
din | | 
part- | 
At 11:00 a.m. 
ered | 
Friday, January 7, 1949 
; in the Auditorium of the Student Union Building 
not 
p-to- 
| Dr. Max P. Allen, ’28 will give the address. 
~ i | Dr. Allen, who received both his bachelor’s and master’s 
atin | degree from Indiana State Teachers College, is now 
wen Director of Instruction and Professor of History at 
3 | Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, 
juate 
Michigan. 
with 
He will discuss “Some Implications of Two Worlds.” 
lding 
d re- 
mn A. C. Senour, ‘17, President of the Alumni Association 
and 
Robert Center, '49, President of the Senior Class 
— will take part in the traditional Book and Torch Ceremony at 
which time Mr. Center officially accepts the responsibility of | 
ai BSI the Senior Class to contribute to the Parsons-Sandison Living 
Memorial Fund. 
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The present supply of qualified elementary 
teachers for Indiana schools falls far short of 
the immediate demand, only 200 college srad- 
uates being available from Indiana colleges in 
the Spring of 1948 to meet an accumulated 
need for over 4,800 additional qua ified ele- 
8-49. 
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e New Term Opens 


Monday, January 3, 1949 
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